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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Continued from page 435.) 


Jacob Ritter was a bright example to his 
friends and neighbors in the faithful support of 
our testimony to plainness in dress, furniture, 
and equipage, and he agreed with many others, 
that plainness in these respects consisted in 
the greatest degree of usefulness, comfort and 
convenience, obtained with the least degree of 
labor and expense.” 

During the sittings of one of our Yearly Meet- 
ings, he attended at one of the houses opened for 
public worship on Fifth-day—the house was 
crowded. ‘The time of the meeting was occupied 
by two Friends in the ministry who indulged in 
tiresome repetitions, evidently to the disadvan- 
tage and unsettlement of the meeting. Jacob 
Was very much tried. After meeting, on going 
to a Friend’s house, he found a large company, 
and the two preachers above alluded to, “Whe 
latter had heard of Jacob Ritter and were desir- 
ous to see him, and to be informed of some of 
the singular events of bis life from his own lips. 
After dinner, the company being collected, he 
related some anecdotes that attracted great atten- 
tion, and, keeping to his exercise about the meet- 
ing in the morning, proceeded as follows: 

“ After I had passed through many exercises 
and deep provings in the army, way was made 
for me gradually, until I became a member of 
the Society of Friends; then I thought I had 
got to the root, and foundation, and spring of 
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life, but I found L wanted experimental know- 
ledge; sol had to Pass through the furnace 
again, and I had many trials and deep provings. 
My wife died, and I went with my little 
motherless_chilren into the country and began 
farming, where I endured many hardships. 

I cleared a piece of new land, and found a 
great deal of rubbish on it. I cut down the 
trees and hauled them off, but had to leave the 
stumps and the long roots in the ground. I had 
a great deal to do with my grubbing hoe to dig 
up the bushes and the underwood, and ploughed 
my land as well as I could. 

I have thought sometimes a farmer may learn 
a great deal in a spiritual sense, for our hearts 
must be cleared of a great deal of rubbish before 
they are fit to receive the gog@ seed of the king- 
dom. Now after I had ploughed and harrowed 
my land, I sowed it with good seed, and it soon 
sprung up; but my work was not yet done, for 
I had to watch it, and fence itin. My land 
produced well, and I felt thankful. 

As I could see several days before harvest 
when my grain would be ripe, I went out and 
engaged my reapers; I fixed the day when they 
should come and reap down my harvest; so we 
reaped it and bound it up, and shocked it, and I 
had a good crop, and after it had stood a while 
in the shock to season, we hauled it to the barn 
and put it away; we gleaned it with the rake, 
and hauled in the gleanings, and threshed them 
out; Now if I had told my reapers to go and 
reap my field again, they would have thought I 
was crazy.’* 

The hint appeared to be well understood ; all 


* The lesson inculcated in this instance is similar 
to the pithy advice given by a distinguished person, 
the late John Witherspoon, when principal of Prince- 
ton College, to several students who had completed 
their education, and were about to receive his fare- 
well address on their leaving school to enter upon 
the duties of their several professions. He said to 
them, “ Boys, I foresee that some of you will become 
distinguished in the pulpit and others at the bar. 
In relation to public speaking, I have. one charge to 
give you, which I hope you will always carefully ob- 
serve, that is, before you speak, bg@gure you have 
something to say, and always min@ p when you 
are aone. 
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could comprehend tliat there was a reference to 
the occurrences of the morning; the force of 
the application was the more sensibly felt from 
the fact that 
words, while 
pleasant cénversation, and all were waiting atten- 
tively to learn what he would make of Dj 

ing anecdote. 

Jacob Ritter seldom travelled 
in the work of the ministry, bu 
was required he cheerfully gave u 
the service of Truth. He was a dili2 
der of meetings both for worship and discipline, 
and, while industrious in his outward calling, 
his primary concern was to seek first the * king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,” 

While he resided at Springfield, he accompa- 
nied James Simpson on a religious visit. On 
their return home, James appointed a-mecting | 
at Easton ; they put up at a public house, and 
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cern in the beginning, and now we must go to 
the public house for our dinuer.” 
After dinner they passed quietly away, “ re- 


* was kept in reserve for the last | joicing for the consolation”* which they felt for 
1e story was related in free and | this little act of dedication, and when they had 


ascended an eminence out of sight of the people 
but within full view of the town, Jamies stopped 
his carriage, and, looking back, exclaimed, “ Oh! 
Easton, Easton, thou hast had a broad-side to- 
day.” Jacob replied, “ Ah! thou can brag now, 
but remember how it was a while ago in that 
chimney corner.” 

In the spring of 1812, he removed witb his 
family to Plymouth ; he had been in search of 
a place for a considerable length of time, seek- 
ing after the mind of truth in so important a 
step as a change of residence. He at length 
agreed with Thomas Corson, and purchased his 
farm, about a mile anda half from Plymouth 


Pineeting house. 


Jacob undertook to make arrangements for the | Thomas removed to Whiteland in Chester 
meeting ; for this purpose the court house was | county, and soon after he and his wife joined 
obtained, though not without some opposition | with Friends and became valuable members of 
from one influential individual. | our Society. From remarks made by Thomas 

James, who was probably aware that there | Corson, it is believed that his intercourse with 


had been some difficulty about the meeting, and | Jacob Ritter on this occasion, and the strong 


seeing the people assemble in crowds, became very | 
much depressed ; he sat for a while in the chim- | 
ney corner, questioning the rectitude of his pro- 
ceeding in appointing the meeting; in this state 


of feeling, he ordeféd his horse to be put to the 
carriage, and, like the prophet Jonah, was going 
to flee from the word of the Lord. 

At this critical juncture, Jacob arrived and 
inquired of the ostler, “‘ what does this mean ?”’ 
The reply was,— the gentleman ordered his 
horse.” “ Well, I order him back again,” said 
Jacob. The horse was put away and when Jacob 
walked in, he found James, who was under a 
great weight of exercise, preparing to go; he 
was very glad to see Jacob, and wished him to 
take charge of the meeting. 

Jacob said, “ that won’t do, James, but thou 
must go to the meeting thou hast appointed, and 
I will go with thee.” James said, ‘ thou must 
do the preaching then, for I cannot.” Jacob 
replied, “never mind about the preaching, no- 
body has asked thee to preach, but let us go to 
meeting, that is the first thing to be done.” 

James went in great fear and trembling, arid 
Jacob felt brotherly sympathy with him; for 
some time, James sat with his head bowed al- 
most to his knees; but at length light sprang 
up, and he was enabled to proclaim the truth in 
the demonstration of the spirit and with great 
power, and the meeting concluded under a sol- 
emn covering. 

The individual who had thrown difficulty in 
the way of appointing the meeting, was now so 
changed in his feelings that he gave the Friends 
a pressing invitation to dine with him ; but Jacob 
said, “no, thee throwed cold water on this con- 


impression which he received of the sterling in- 
tegrity and uprightness of the latter, were means 
of awakening convictions-in his mind, and of 
inducing him to look towards being united in 
church fellowship with Friends. 

During the time of his residence at Plymouth, 
Jacob Ritter attended an appointed meeting on 
a first-day afternoon in a neighborhood of 
Germans in Toamensing, about fourteen miles 
from his home ; here a large number of aged peo- 
ple, mostly Germans, attended, many of whom 
understood but little English. 

After a'time of silence, he stood up and recited 
in Dutcha few words from the Scriptures. Here, 
as in the case of Paul when he spoke in the 
Hebrew language, the people kept the more 
silence. He spoke for a long time, fluently and 
pathetically ; some who understood him said it 
was the most eloquent and impressive discourse 
they had ever heard. He was evidently not 
under any difficulty and embarrassment for words, 
as was frequently the case when he spoke in En- 
glish. His communication, a portion of whjch 
had"veference to his sufferings in the army, and 
from which he took occasion to describe the 
horrors of war, drew tears copiously from many 
eyes apparently unaccustomed to shed them. 
After the meeting had concluded, the old Ger- 
mans, men and svomen gathered round him and 
conversed with him freely and affectionately jn 
their mother tongue. . 

On a certain occasion, a very zealous professor 
of religion remarked to Jacob “ that the world 
of mankind had lapsed into a state of great de- 


*Acts 15: 31. 
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generacy, that many thousands were hurled into 
the vortex of eternal ruin; that the Lord had a 
harvest, and the harvest was great, but the la- 
borers were few. The few, he said, were too 
idle; it was high time they should be up, and 
a doing, up and a doing, doing, doing ! %hat he 
saw clearly the blood of the ruined would be 
upon the heads of the idle laborers.” 

“ Ah!” said Jacob, “ we are in great danger 
of running where we are not sent; of doing that 
which we ought not to do; and of leaving undone 
that which we ought to do. Oursalvation depends 
upon a true and living faith in the son of God, 
who said, ‘ ye are my friends if you do whatso 
ever things [ command you®# He surely krows 
best what we should do, and when we should do 
it; this has always been the doctrine of Friends. 
Now suppose the Lord of the harvest calls a 
man to reap in his harvest on a given day; but 
he who is thus called thinks it is a weighty mat- 
ter and “has a yreat many things to do first, and, 
like Martha, is cumbered about much serving ; 
so he lets the right time slip. By and by, he 
shoulders his sickle and goes out into the field 
after harvest, what is he then todo? he can only 
reap stubble. But suppose he is a very doing 
man, and he takes his scythe and cradle and goes 
into the field befgge the Lord of the harvest had 
told him wp ge hé tashes into the wheat be- 
fore it is ripe, he toze mishtuf, and the Lord says 
to him, “‘ where are thy orders, who hath requir- 
ed this thing at thy hands ?”’ The professor was 
silenced, having met witha mouth and wisdom 
that be could not gainsay nor resist. 

(Lo be continued.) 
A VISIT TO THE INQUISITION. 
From Stephen Grellet’s Memoirs. 

S. G. expressing a wish to Consalvi to visit 
the Inquisition, the latter said he would en- 
deavor to obtain permission from Miranda. 

12th mo. 3d. I went to the Quirinal this 
morning; the Cardinal wished to make some ar- 
rangement for me to visit the Pope; I had given 
him some hints of my apprehension that I should 
not be acquitted in the Divine sight, without at- 
tempting such a visit, if it could be granted. The 
Cardinal wished to know if I would not be sat- 
isfied by being introduced to the Pope, at Court. 
I told him that I was no courtier, nor desired 
to visit such places, but that mg wish was to be 
with the Pope privately ; yet I should be much 
pleased if he, the Cardinal, would accompany 
me, and be the interpreter forme. He, having 
told me that though the Pope understands 
French well, yet he was unwilling to speak it in 
public, said that in his capacity of Prime Min- 
ister it would not do for him to go in with me, 
as the other Cardinals might take offence at ig. 
Then I requested that, if the Pope admitted me, 
he would endeavor to make choice of such a 
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person to 


make a faithful report of what should then 


transpire. 
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be present as ke could cénfide in to 


This appeared the more necessary, as 


the jealousy of several of the Cardinals against 
me is greatly excited. I did not know what, 
under such circumstances, would befal me in the 









Cardinal; 
been latel 


Inquisition ; but I committed myself to the Lord, 
and @@@ompanied by my interpreter, we went 


yent of the Dominicans, to Father 
o isa monk of the order, and the 
itor. I gave him the letter of the 
‘he could not read it, his eyes having 
y operated upon for cataracts; he re- 


quested my young attendant to read it to him. 


lt was a 


request from the Cardinal to him, to 


give me every information I might wish to have 
respecting the manner in which the Inquisition 
was conducted in former years, and is now 


managed, 


and likewise to show me every part of 


it. Miranda said that he had not been able to 
go out since the operation on his eyes had been 
performed, but that he would send for the 


Secretary 
better abl 
mation ; 


and keeper of the archives, who was 
e than himself to give me every infor- 
and thereupon a messenger was dis- 


patched for him; till he came, I improved the 


opportuni 


quisition is now conducted ; when the Secreta 
came in, he had the letter of the Cardinal rea 


aloud to 


ty to inquire of Miranda how the In- 





him. He was then told to give me 


every information, and to show me everything 
in it. On our way I made the same inquiries 


of him th 
gave simi 
by severa 


at I had put to Miranda, to which he 
lar answers. The accounts given me 
1 persons in Rome of the Inquisition, 


were very contradictory. Some represented it 
as being in full force, only conducted with more 


secrecy ; 


but others stated that it had been 


totally abolished for some years; that when any 
foreigners at Rome, or in Italy, advance senti- 
ments considered heretical or scandalous to their 
religion, they come under the cognizance of the 
civil officers, and are mostly banished from the 


country ; 


but that when such is the conduct of 


citizens of Rome, or subjects of the Pope, they 
are sent to certain convents, where their most 
severe punishment is to be kept in solitude on 


low diet, 


whilst efforts are being made to re- 


claim them. The Inquisition stands very near 
the church of St. Peter. The entrance is into 
a spacious yard, in which nothing is in view but 


extensive 


and sumptuous buildings, containing 


their very large library, paintings, &e. On the 


left hand 
opens, th 
place, rou 


is a door, hardly to be noticed, which 
rough a very thick wall, into an open 
nd which are buildings of three stories, 


with many cells; the doors of all these open 


into passa 


ges fronting the yard. These cells, or 


small prisons, are very strongly built; the walls 
are of great thickness, all arched over. Some 


were app 


ropriated to men, others to women. 


There was no possibility for any of the inmates 
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to see or communicafe with each other. The 
prison where Molinos was confined was particu- 
larly pointed out. I visited also the prisons, 
or cellars underground, and was in the place 
where the Inquisitors sat, and where tortures 
were inflieted on the poor sufferers; but every- 
thing bore marks that, for many years, these 
abodes of misery had not been at all frequented. 
As we went on, I heard the Secretary say,some- 
thing to my interpreter about the Secret ary. 
I therefore asked him to take me them He 
took me to the large Public Library. told him 
this was not what I wished to see, but the Secret 
one; he hesitated, stating that it was a secret 
place, where there could be no admittance; 
that the priests themselves were not allowed to 
enter there. I told him that the orders that 
had been read to him were to show me every- 
thing; that, if he declined to show me this, I 
might also conclude that he kept other places 
concealed from me; that therefore I could not 
contradict the reports I had heard, even in 
Rome, that the Inquisition was secretly con- 
ducted with the ancient rigor. On which he 
brought me into the Secret Library. It isa 
spacious place, shelved round up to the ceiling, 
d contains books, manuscripts and papers, 
Bracmnea by the Inquisitors, after they have 
read them. Inthe fore part of each book the 
objections to it are stated in general terms, or a 
particular page, and even a line is referred to, 
dated and signed by the Inquisitor; so that I 
could at once know the nature of the objection 
to any book on which I laid my hands. The 
greater number of manuscripts appear to have 
been written in Ireland. Some of them contain 
very interesting matter, and evince that the 
writers were, in many particulars, learned in the 
school of Christ. I could have spent days in 
that place. There are writings in all the va- 
rious modern and ancient languages, European, 
Asiatic, Arabic, Gregian, &c. &c., all arranged 
separately, in “order. I carefully looked for 
Friends’ books, but found none: there are many 
Bibles in the several languages; whole editions 
of some thousand volumes of the writings of 
Molinos. After spending a long time in this 
place of much interest, the Secretary said, “ you 
must now come and see my own habitation.” [ 
thought he meant the chamber that he occupies ; 
but he brought me to spacious apartments where 
the archives of the Inquisition are kept, and 
where is the Secretaircrie. Here are the re- 
cords of the Inquisition for many centuries, to 
the present time. I looked in some of their 
books from the fifteenth century. They are kept 
as the books of a merchant’s journal and ledger, 
so that looking in the ledger for any name, and 
turning thence to the various entries in the 
journal, a full statement is found, from the 
entrance of the poor sufferer into the Inquisition 
to the time of his release or death, and in what 





way it took place, by fire or other tortures, or 
by natural death. The kind of torture he un- 
derwent at each examination is described, and 
also what confessions were extorted from him. 
All these books are alphabetically arranged. By 
examining those of late date to the present day, 
I find that the statement given me by Father 
Miranda of the manner in which the Inquisition 
is now conducted, is entirely correct. I could 
have spent days in this place also; but the ex- 
amination of some of the books of several cen- 
turies, gave a pretty full view of the whole sub- 
ject. This is an examination that probably very 
few have made, or are allowed to make. Here, 
also, 1 saw many OF the bulls of the Pope, re- 
lating to the conduct of the Inquisition. 





A THEME FOR THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Some critical people who have watched our 
sex at informal visits, sewing societies, &c., as- 
sert that after current gossip is despatched, the 
most fervent talking is about home, children and 
servants. Very well. Are they not nice themes, 
and capable of copious illustration ? 

Let’s try the first of the three—Home. What 
other Saxon word of few lett ggests stronger 
or more varied imagery? ‘Toe thirsting trav- 
eller in the tropics it brings back the trickling 
of the cold water, and the creak of the well- 
sweep of his father’s shaded door. The sea-boy 
shuts it firmly in hiss heart as he rocks on the 
giddy mast. The Western emigrant hastens to 
nail the last board on his shanty, that he may 
speak it again to his wife and little ones. It 
contents the Greenlander as he creeps into his 
subterranean cell, and the Switzer climbing to 
his bird’s nest-lodge among the cliffs. 

Why does yonder fair school-girl fly with such 
a fairy foot? She is packing her trunk for 
home. What kindles such exultation on the 
student’s brow as he mounts that rapid car? 
Home and vacation. Side by side, in the soul 
of the sick voyager, returning to his native land 
to die, are two words, home and heaven. 

And now is it any weakness or want of taste 
that this home, this place of repose and refresh- 
ment, this nursery and garner of the affections 
and virtues, should be the central point in wo- 
man’s heart? It would be a derogation if it 
were not so. It'is committed to us as our own 
sphere ; let us give thanks for it. Where else 
could we find or impart so much happiness? Do 
we sometimes covet a more lofty or exposed posi- 
tion? If admitted to the disturbed political 
arena, should we not lose more than we gain, 
and forfeit things of peculiar value to ourselves 
for the uncertain acquisition of those that are 
not? 

What should we do at the head of our armies ” 
The shade of Boadicea answers. What steerage 
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should we make in the navigation and command | 


of aship? The ghosts of those at the bottom 
of the sea would probably reply. In our own 
quiet and assured realm, in the study of its 
polity, in the promotion of its welfare, is our 
own safety, satisfaction and glory. Need we 
seek higher honor. or purer happiness than ap- 
pertain to what the poet of Lost Paradise has 
defined as— 

“Sacred and homefelt delight, 

The sober certainty of waking bliss.” 

Sad, indeed, is the condition of the homeless. 
A cadence more mournful than I can describe, 
dwells in my memory; the tones of a woman 
whose prime of days was past, and whose reacon 
faltered. Continually was she repeating, in 
thrilling recitative, as she rocked her body to 
and fro— 

“No home! No home!” 


Broken snatches of what, in better years, she 
had read from her Bible, lingered with her, and 
she sometimes murmured, “ Foxes have holes, 
and birds of the air have nests.” 

The rest she had forgotten. But back came 
the burden of the heart-dirge with additional 
force— 

“No home! No home!” 


To obviate so fearful a calamity, Christian 
charity labors without weariness, in her Master’s 
strength. She erects homes, and endows and 
consecrates them, and gathers the old and help- 
less, and the outcast wandering orphan, that 
they may find under the shadow of her wing the 
semblance of a home. 

We who possess such a treasure in fee simple, 
how can we best express our gratitude? Should 


This cannot be successfully done without study- 
ing its polity. No code of laws can be well ad- 
ministered, if not understood and appreciated. 

The minor modes of consulting its welfare 
sometimes fail of receiving due attention. I 
knew a lady who made a pleasant home with 
small means and a restricted space. She cherish- 
ed the perception of beauty. If there was a 
crevice in which to plant a vine, she placed it 
there. It clasped its little prop, and gave her a 
cluster. Where there was not room for a flower- 
bed, she set a root of pansies, and they looked 
up and blessed her. She managed to plant two 
trees. They were content with their narrow 
quarters, and reached her some fruit for the 
rent, and a nest of living song-birds took ten- 
antry among their branches. She discovered 
that the rural element harmonized with home 
happiness. 


Domestic anniversaries are a species of enjoy- 








possession of the secret of quiet, unostentatious 
home happiness. We have taken from their 
teaching that beautiful festival of the “ Golden 
Wedding,” which makes the old younger, by 
the renovation of their brightest life passages, 
and the young wiser, by impressing the example 
of those hallowed virtues, which, through the 
changes of half a century, have disarmed toil of 
its trouble, and sorrow of its sting. Ata recent 
festivity of this nature, one of our poets, (Dr. 
J. G. Holland,) thus melodiously sang :-— 


“The little ones have come and gone, 

The old have passed away ; 

But love, immortal love, lives on, 
And blossoms ’mid decay ; 

O chain of love! O ring of gold! 
That have the years defied, 

And still with growing strength infold 
The old man and his bride. 


“The golden bridal! Hark! how sweet 

The music of its bell, 

To those whose hearts the vows repeat 
Their lives have kept so well. 

O chain of love! O ring of gold! 
O marriage true and tried ! 

That bind with tenderness untold 
The old man and his bride.” 


The “Silver Wedding,” or the twenty-first 
anniversary, we derive from the same Teutonie 
source, and also that denominated “The Dia- 
mond,” or the sixtieth anniversary, which so 
few in this uncertain pilgrimage can hope to 
celebrate. I am told that ingenuity has recent- 


'ly devised intermediate festivals, by dividing 


into half-decades the period antecedent to the 
“Silver Wedding.” Thus, the fifth is denomi- 
nated the wooden—the tenth the tin—the 


, ‘fifteenth the glass—the twentieth the China— 
not our first thought be, how to render it happy ? 


designating the character of the gifts to be pre- 
sented by the guests. Those who have attend- 
ed these congratulatory occasions, speak of them 
as peculiarly agreeable, and tending to promote 
both domestic and social happiness. 

Home reveals heightened charms after an 
occasional absence. How unspeakably do they 
brighten at our return. One of the chief 
benefits of journeying, to our sex, may be to 
deepen the sense of its attractions and the love 
of its duties. We may have been cheered by 
visits to relatives and friends—gay at the water- 
ing place, or delighted by the scenery of wider 
explorations—but the welcome home is worth 
them all. The sight of our own roof-tree, how- 
ever humble; the greeting of the faithful ser- 
vant; the seat upon the sofa at twilight, one 
hand in that of our best beloved, the child 
climbing to our knee, bring a home thrill that 
surpasses all outer joys. Even amid foreign 
lands, and the strong associations of classic 


| 
ment, especially salubrious to a money-seeking | climes, the waving of the trees in our own far- 
and care marked people. Some of these usages off lawn, the flitting of the garments of the little 
we have borrowed from our friends, the Ger- | ones playing beneath them, have been suddenly 
mans, who, more than most other races, seem in! shaken before us by memory, eclipsing the gor- 
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geous palace, or castle, or temple where we 
wandered. 

We have felt anew that the pleasures of home 
outweighed the excitements of curiosity, the 
flatteries o 
ly honors. 
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poor colliers.” So when they came to a part of 
the pit by an old road that had not been used 
for some time, a sly rogue among them directed 
this savant’s attention to some tarry matter 


fame, and the enticements of world- | | oozing out from the coal in the roof, close to the 
or the life of woman is in the heart. |air- door leading into the old road. 


Adjusting 


The smile, the sweet voice, the kind word, the | his spectacles, ‘the opinionated wiseacre put up 
self-forgetful services of love, these are the, his candle to the place, to note well the pheno- 


home-flowers that we would ever wear in our | 
bosom. Obeying the injunction of the eloquent 
Apostle, to “learn to show piety at home,” may | 
our earthly dwelling-place foreshadow that ob- | 


menon, saying, at the same time, that it was 
| nothing new to him; but he had scarcely utter- 
led this self-conceited remark, when the gas 
caught fire from his candle, which he had been 


ject of our highest aspiration—‘‘ a house not} | poking all about, and a scorching flame passed 


made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 


<r 


LIFE IN ENGLISH COAL MINES. 
The Colliers, their dangers, escapes, &c. 
(Concluded from page 443.) 

When the gray-headed old collier had fiuish- 
ed, he re-filed his pipe, and wanted to know if 
“ nob Ny else had got nothing to say.” Therejt 
Was a lusty little fellow in one corner whom they 

called “ Jetry,” who gave us an account of how 
one day he was pulled up the pit without his 
leave. It appears he was what they call a 
‘¢ hooker-on,”’ or one that connected the carriages 


wound up the shaft, and unhooked those which 
came down empty; and, if the pit’s company 
were all at work, was continually kept close to 
the bottom of the shaft. It appears that one day 
as he was connecting a carriage of coal to the 
main chain, the engine started rather sooner than 
he expected ; and just as he was slipping the 
hook into the large link, his thumb got fastened 
by the snatch of the engine, between the two 
and before he was well aware of it, he found 
himself a good many yards up the shaft. They 
pause slightly a short distance up the shaft, to 
steady the weight; but he said he was unable to 
shout, and consequently was pulled up in that 


over and almost blinded them. They instantly 
fell down flat, as is usually the safest plan in 
cases of fire, and he, imitating their example, 
did the same. It was well they did so, for al- 
most in an instant a loud explosion fairly shook 
the ground, blowing the air-door, close to them, 
into fragments over their heads. ‘The flame, they 
said, must have passed through a crevice close 
to the door, and ignited a large quantity of in- 
flammable gas in the old disused road. Fortun- 
ately, they escaped without any very serious 
injury, though the learned theorist’s practical 
experience was of a painful character, such as he 
would not wish repeated, both his eyebrows and 
sure testimony that “the smell of the fire had 
passed over them.” 

The introduction of flat chains into the col- 
leries, though combated against by the men at 
first, as most new things are, has been the means 
of saving much loss of life. It was not a very 
uncommon thing, before, to hear of a hempen rope 
breaking, and dropping a whole band full of 
men. Such an accident seldom or never occurs 
where good three-link chains are used, for, as 
one of the chains is able to bear more than is 
generally trusted to all three, and as they are all 
joined fast together at every alternate link by a 
wooden ‘‘ key,” driven tightly in, and held there 


of coal to the pit-chain, when ready for : were singed off, and his clothes bore 


SS ee as 


manuer to the top of the shaft, his hand and 
arm completely numbed by the pain and tension. 
Practical jokes occur, it seems, even in coal 


by stout little nails called stubbs, it is possible that 
all three chains may be broken in separate places, 
and the weight still be sustained, by the inter- 


mines; and one that had nearly proved fatal to 
the parties engaged was now related. In some 
pits, otherwise well ventilated, small quantities 
of carburetted hydrogen gas collect in nooks 
and crevices of the roof, especially in corners 
partly out of the current of air which runs 
through the various workings. To frighten a 
novice, a reckless fellow will put a naked candle 
up into one of these places, causing a miniature 
explosion of fire-damp, just sufficient. to terrify 
any inexperienced person, but what an old hand 
would consider a mere bagatelle. It appears a 
stranger had been down one of the pits, who 
seemed very forward with his remarks, and alto- 
gether sceptical as to danger; indeed, the man 
said ‘he gave himself important airs, and kuew 
all about everything a 


great deal better than us 


vention of many keys between the broken parts. 
An old charter-master—who contracts for raising 
the coal at so much per ton—told us how terri- 
bly frightened he had been once by twe links 
breaking together. He was coming up the pit 
on the top of a loaded coal “skip,” or basket, 
and when near the top, he heard something 
snap, and looking up, saw that one of the links 
had broken, and of the two remaining links, one 
appeared rather slack. By and by, he could 
plainly see that the one link which appeared to 
bear all the weight, was parting in two. It was 
an old engine, which wound up slowly, and the 
short time taken in being pulled up, the last few 
yards seemed, he said, like an age. As the link 
parted and stretched a little, of course the other 
chain tightened up, and had come to its bearing 
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before actual severance had taken place. It 
was impossible, he said, to describe the intensity 
of his feelings for the few remaining seconds as 
his eyes glared at the single whole link left, on 
which his life depended. He wasn’t a praying 
man then, he said, but his heart offered up an 
earhest ejaculatory petition, almost without his 
knowing it, and his companions started with 
astonishment as he fell on his knees upon the 
“tacking,” or platform covering the top of the 
pit, and returned hearty thanks for his safe de- 
liverance as soon as he was safely landed and out 
of peril. 

Colliers are rather inclined to be superstitious, 
perhaps owing to their work being so frequently 
done in the dark, or with such a light as only 
makes darkness visible. They are generally too 
willing to believe in a special Providence avert- 
ing danger and death. Where there are so 
many accidents, instances of what appear to be 
miraculous escapes are not yncommon. Several 
cases have occurred of persons falling down 
shafts some forty or fifty yards deep, and sus- 
taining no serious injury; and though science 
may assert that the parachutical inflation of the 
man’s stiff flannel shirt, or the woman’s volumi- 
nous skirts, broke their fall, the collier finds it 
easier and pleasanter to believe that Providence 
interfered in a direct manner. It is an old as- 


sertion of the pitmen, that the roads fall in 
more when all is quiet, at night, than during 


the daytime, when men and horses are continual- 
ly employed in them; and they often have to 
clear away in the morning large masses of rock, 
which could not have fallen during working 
hours without causing loss of life. 

The sexagenarian here recounted some of the 
narrow escapes he had undergone, of which I 
can only remember one or two. Ie had finish- 
ed earlier than usual one day, and was coming 
up the shaft in company with another man 
clandestinely, as employers object to one or two 
coming up by themselves, and expect them to 
wait until the customary number (eight or nine) 
are all ready together. He was not sure whether 
they shouted to the banksman or not, when near 
the top, for him to signal to the engineman that 
men were coming up; but, either accidentally 
or otherwise, he pulled them about a yard too 
high, and they came in contact with the pulley, 
just as the tacking was being pulled over the 
pit. His companion fell out, and dropped on 
the very edge of the tacking overhanging the 
pit, escapirfg wonderfully with only a few bruises, 
while she himself clung to the rim of the pulley, 
against whigh he was pulled, and was gently 
lowered again unhurt. 

Anothemtime he was ascending the pit with 
eight or nine more colliers after their usual 
day’s work. They were singing away on coming 
towards the pit-mouth, as they often do; the 
engineman pulled them up«xactly to the right 
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place; the banksman leisure!y pushed the tack- 
ing over the pit, when instantly the large hook 
they were hanging by snapped in two, and 
dropped them all on to the tacking, just ready 
to receive them. Had the hook broken a second 
or so before, they would all have beem, precipi- 
tated to the bottom of the shaft, some hun- 
dred feet, and consequently have been dashed 
to pieces. The old man said that he frequently 
thought of that time when death was so near; 
and often when he and his family had been but 
badly off, when wages were low and work scarce, 
he gratefully trusted that the same watchful 
Providence would help them through their diffi- 
culties. 

The big fire having burned low, and their sev- 
eral pipes gone out, the story-tellers, after placing 
a large piece of coal—which a London needle- 
woman would think a liberal week’s allowance— 
on the fire, to keep it in till next morning, all 
wend their way homeward. 

Though surrounded by many dangers, a col- 
lier, unless from compulsion, seldom leaves the 
pit for other employment. The young strong 
men, when working by meusure, can often do 
their day’s work by dinner-time, or soon after, 
which leaves a large portion of the day at their 
own disposal. When wages are good, of course 
play-days are numerous, and in many other em- 
ployments these holidays never occur; and a 
collier lad is dearly fond of a loose end, as he 
terms it—an expression derived from their some- 
times having the measure they are working /as¢ 
at one end, in the solid stratum, and Joose at the 
other, from a head having been driven in it 
previously. Besides the Field Club, to pfovide 
against colliery accidents, they often join another 
club or provident society, so that, in case of ill- 
ness or accident, they may be well provided for 
support and medical attendance. ‘The collieyies 
being now under the immediate inspection of 
government, no serious accident can occur with- 
out a thorough investigation taking place; and 
if adequate protection is not given to men’s lives 
by efficient machinery and good ventilation, 
compulsory measures are resorted to, by the im- 
position of fines upon the proprietors. The 
master in a colliery often retains that title only 
by courtesy, for when the men are master of 
their position, they do not scruple to show their 
independence, and will work or play just as they 
please, without letting the interests of their em- 
ployer interfere much in their proceedings. 
With healthy homes to live in, a moderate educa- 
tion given to them, and recreation free from 
vicious contamination placed within their reach, 
these hardy fellows would all become worthy 
and well-behaved members of society.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 

<1 

An apple tree shook its blossoms on the earth, 

and made it bright and beautiful, and yet the tree 
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was not impoverished, but soon replenished its 


branches with fruit it could not have produced 
had it retained itsblossoms. Whoever will, may 
make his life like the tree, and scatter the flow- 
ers of happiness all over the earth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 28, 1861. 








Our attention has been called to a typo- 
graphical error in the prelude to the Memoir of 
Lindley Murray—9th and 10th line from the 
bottom of lst column—instead of “ as to appeal 
to a knowledge of,” it should read as to appear 
to acknowledge. 

The essay from D. [. has beer received, but the 
present does not appear a suitable time for its 
publication. 

The office of Friends’ Intelligencer, as well 
as the Publishing and Bookselling establishment 
of T. Ettwoop ZEtt, will be removed in a few 
days to Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., 2d floor. 


Diep, on the 23d of 7th mo. last, Exizanetn L., 
wife of Isaac Dolby, in the 53d year of her age, a 
member of Camden Monthly Meeting, Kent County, 
Delaware. 


——x, on the Sth of 9th mo., 1861, at her residence, 
in Orange County, near Newburg, New York, Le- 
TITIA, wife of John Cromwell, in the 57th year of her 
age. 





, after a short illness, at his residence in Gran- 
ville, Washington Co., N. Y., on First-day evening, 
the 8th inst., Davin Rocsrs, in the 59th year of his 
age, an Elder and member of Danby Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

In recording the death of this beloved friend, we 
feel that society has lost a useful member, and that 
it can be truthfully said of him that he had not an 
enemy in the world. He was cheerful in his inter- 
course with his friends, and ever extended his hand 
in kindness to all. The poor sought not his aid in 
vain, and objects of charity always met with a libe- 
ral regard. His remains were interred from Friends’ 
Meeting House on Third-day afternoon, on which oc- 
casion a large and deeply interesting meeting was 
held, the tribute to his memory being solemn and 
impressive. 

—— +9 

Gratitude, though varying in its elements, is 
always of the nature of love, or praise, or both. 
It is ayearning of the feelings toward one that 
has done us good. It is the heart’s attempt, by 
grateful feeling, to pay back a service; to give 
happiness again to another in some way on ac- 
count of happiness received. It is the spontane- 
ous effort, then, of a noble nature to requite a 
kindness. It is tribute, or heart-money. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO, 


WHICH THOSE WHO USE.IT WILL READ AND FORGET. 


Rees’ Cyclopedia says a drop or two of the oil, 
placed on the tongue of a cat, produces convul- 
sions and death in the space of a minute. 

A college of physicians has said that not less 
than twenty thousand, in our land, annually die 
by the use of this poison. ; 

Dr. Shaw names some eighty diseases, and 
says they may be attributed to tobacco. 

Bocarme, of Belgium, was murdered in two 
minutes and a half by a little nicotine, or alkali 
of tobacco. 

Dr. Twitchell believed that sudden deaths and 
tobacco, among men, were usually found to- 
gether, and he sustained this opinion by an ar- 
ray of facts altogether conclusive. 

Three young men formed a smoking club, and 
they a!l died within two years of the time they 
formed it. The doctor was asked what they 
died of. He said they were smoked to death — 
The Independent. 


—_—__ -~ee—- -_____ 


For the Children. 
THE FLIES AND THE ANTS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


In a certain farmer’s garden, there was a small 
ant-hill close by a lilac-bush. The little people 
who lived in it were much busier than many 
larger persons that I have seen. They spent the 
hot summer days in making journeys here and 
there over the garden, and every little grain of 
seed that they could make use of they rolled over 
and over, until they got it into the door of their 
little house. 

Not more than ten steps from the ant-hill 
there was a lovely bed of flowers. You could 
always find a perfect swarm of flies there. They 
buzzed over it from morning till night, and con- 
sidered it the greatest duty of their life to light 
upon some of the sweetest flowers and extract 
the honey from them. 

One day the farmer’s son went into the gar- 
den, and noticed, for a long time, the industry of 
the ants, and the idle pleasure of the flies. 

‘‘ What foolish things these ants are! Instead 
of enjoying the summer weather in a lively, 
pleasant manner, they work early and_ late. 
Give me the happy flies, they are the most 
sensible little things I have ever met with. 
They know what happiness is.”’ 

The lovely summer passed away. The sun no 
more shone down bright and warm from the 
clear sky; the flowers had withered and lost 
their beauty; the nights had grown stormy and 
cold, and in the morning the fields were covered 
with the shining white frost. . 

About the middle of autumn, the farmer’s son 
again went into the garden, and looked about to 
see what had become of the ants and the flies. 
But he could not find a single ant. The flies, 
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however, were dead, and scattered @l about the 
ground. He wondered. how all this had -hap- 
pened. So he asked his father to explain the 
matter to him. 

“You cannot wonder, my son,” answered the 
father, “‘ that the flies are all dead, when you re- 
member that they spent their whole summer in 
idleness and pleasure, and never made the 
slightest provision for the cold weather. Hunger 
and cold have killed them. But the ants are all 
living yet. They are sitting far away from the 
cold in their warm, safe home. Hunger cannot 
get to them, for they laid up enough food to last 
until the cold weather is past. J2emember, that 
a lazy boy, like idle flies, will come to want, but 
the earnest and industrious one will be prosper- 
ous and happy.” 

The boy thought over his father’s words, and 


took them home to heart. ‘He never forgot the | 


lessons which the flies and ants had taught him, 
and in due time he became successful in nearly 
all his undertakings. 


—- 98> -— 


THE BAROMETER. 


HOW TO JUDGE ITS INDICATIONS, 


Too much is usually 
expected from everything 
new. The barometer has 
been much lauded of late 


the state of the weather; 
but the farmer who places 


indications will surely 
be disappointed. To the 


have one, I would say, 
buy it. It will prove a 
valuable aid to you in 
judging of the state of 
the weather. For several 
years I have watched its 
results with reference to the farmer, but my 





conclusions are somewhat different from those | 


of published accounts. The following are a few 
of them : 

If I see the barometer falling and the sky is 
overcast, JT do not expect good hay weather. 
Although it may not rain, it rarely clears away 
under such circumstances. If 1 see the baro- 
meter falling rapidly, 1 expect to see rain, or 
wind, or both. I saved a couple of tons of hay 
the last summer from a smart shower by a fore- 
warning of this kind, besides notifying my 
nearest neighbor of the same thing. 

When I see the barometer rising rapidly, no 
matter what the appearance of the sky may be, 
Tam quite sure there will be no rain, and | can 
safely go to mowing in the shade of a thick cloud 
while my neighbors are in doubt. This I re- 


as a sure indicator of | 


implicit reliance on its | 2° ; ; 
| surface to be exposed to the air and moisture, and 


farmer who is able to! 





gard as the most valuable practical point to the 
farmer. On a lowering day the farmer knows 
that if he should mow down several tons of 
hay, he might lose many dollars by the opera- 
tion. But if it should clear away, his several 
tons of grass already mown will be in fine con- 
dition for the barn before another rain? 

I have noticed showers when the barometer 
was high, without any change whatever. The 
farmer cannot expect a plow, however well con- 
structed, to go without a team, nor must he ex- 
pect too much from the barometer—Dr. True. 


STEAM CULTIVATION—DEEP PLOWING. 


At the late meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
cultural Society at Leeds, England, | rofessor 
Wilson, of Edinburgh, delivered a lecture on 
steam power as a substitute for horses, in which 
he presented new and important views on the 
subject. He stated that for light soil and shallow 
plowing the advantages were perhaps on the side 
of horses, but on heavy soils, and for thorough 
cultivation, the steam plow possessed superior 
advantages, and far heavier crops would un- 
doubtedly be attained in Great Britain, when 
plowing by steam became more general. There 
was a limit to the depth of plowing by horses, 
but with a steam plow having an engine of 10 
(or perhaps 20 herse-power, any depth desired 
could be reached, and thus thorough subsoil 
plowing could be executed continually. In 
heavy soils, the steam plow could run furrows 12 
and 15 inches deep, thus turning in the top soil 
and bringing up the indurated subsoil ,to the 





thus become fitted for yielding large crops. Pro- 
fessor Wilson stated that all soils intended for 
crops should be plowed in the fall before severe 
frost and cold weather set in. He said “an 


‘autumn day’s dry tillage, when the temperature 





of the earth and atmosphere is high, is of far 
more value than a weck’s plowing after the cold 
and rains of winter.” The steam plow affords 


| facilities for cultivating a great space of land in 


a short period of time, so that every advantage 
can be taken of dry weather in using it to pre- 
pare the soil in due season. 

We have no doubt but many large tracts of 


land in America, which have ceased to yield such 


large crops as were taken from them twenty and 
thirty years ago, may be brought back to their 
original fertility by deep plowing. Perhaps the 
greatest defect in the cultivation of soil by our 
farmers is shallow plowing. The horses which are 
generally employed for tillage have not sufficient 
strength to plow deep furrows.— Scientific Am. 
<siasipalliliatiss 

Let not enjoyment lessen, but augment, affec- 
tion: it being the basest of passions to like 
when we have not, what we slight when we 
possess. — Penn. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine, 
BLUE WATER. 


Let not the reader whose maritime excursions 
have been limited to cousting trips, conveying 
him from one part of Europe to another, pre- 
sume to imagine that he has ever seen ‘“ blue 
water.” fle may, indeed, have feasted his eyes 
on the beauties cf Mediterranean scenery, under 
the glories of an Italian sky and sun; he may 
have visi'ed an ice cavern ona clear, bright day 
and enjoyed the magical effects of light passing 
through pure water in a solid state; he may 
even have entered the renowned “ cool grot” 
near Naples, into which no light whatever enters 
but that reflected from white sands through a 
great depth of water. Jn any or all of these he 
may have been made aware that the term L/ue 


was fitly applied to water, but he has still to: 


learn by experieuce that from the vast, and till 
lately unfathomed, depths of ocean is reflected 
in calm weather a tint so blue, so pure, and so 
beautiful, that no other can bear comparison with 
it. It is a color only obtained from water so 
deep as to be, in the ordinary language of mari- 
ners, unlathomable. Like many other things 
known to be difficult, and supposed to be im- 
possible, the sounding of these great ocean 
depths was found manageable enough as soon as 
it became practically important that the form 
and nature of the ocean floor should be deter- 
mined, and now it is merely a question of time 
and money as to when we shall be informed of 
all that is required in this carious investigation. 

And yet it is no trifling matter, and attended 
by no ordinary difficulties, this raking up of all 
the mysteries that appertain to Neptune’s great 
storehouse. The 
are enormous. It seems, moudoubt, easy enough 
to reach the bottom of 


be ; 
line, the case is different. Unless the weight is | 
very heavy, compared with the size of the line, | 
the friction of the line passing through the 
water causes the desceut to be comparatively 
slow; and as, during the whole time, the line is 
also acted on by any currents of water that ex- 
ist, whether near or far below the surface, it may 
happ. n that, instead of sinking straight down to 
the bottom, the line may make a series of curves 
or zigzags, aud perhaps not reach the bottom at 
all. Thus, in some cases, fifty thousand feet of 
line (nearly ten miles) have been run out with- 
out proof of bottom; not that the depth was 
any thing like this amount, but simply that the 
weight was quite insufficient to resist the action 


of the water on the surface of the line that held 

it. 
Even, however, if the weight does really 

reach the bottom, and we kuow that it does 80, 


mere mechanical difficulties 


f, and a cannon-ball | 
dropped from the surface would not be very | 
long in arriving there, whatever the depth may | 
but if this cannon ball is suspended from a | 





by the strain being relieved, we cannot be sure 
that the quantity of line out is not greatly in ex- 
cess of the depth. Unless, then, there was 
some better proof than the stoppage of the 
steady pull downwards on the line, but little 

value could be attributed to a deep sounding, 
and the better proof was by no means easy to 
diseover. In default of more sure indications 
a careful calculation was made as to the time 
needed to sink the line each additional hundred 
fathoms below a certain depth; but this was at 
best a vague and unsatisfactory method. One 
ingenious person sunk a shell contrived to ex- 
plode when it struck the bottom, but no return- 
ing sound reached the surface through the miles 
of water that intervened. Others invented in- 
genious apparatus to determine the depth, in- 
volving either a self-registration of the compres- 
sion of the air, or marking the number of turns 
of a screw propeller set in motion by the 
resistance of the water to the descent of the 
instrument. But then came another difficulty. 
The bottom might be reached, but the apparatus 
sunk down could not be lifted up again. Even 
to lift an ordinary line sunk toa moderate depth 
(say a thousand fathoms) the strain is enormous, 
,and if any obstacle is present, such as an in- 
strument attached to the bottom, the friction 
soon becomes too great for any strength of line 
to overcome. 

It will be seen, then, that merely to determine 
| the depth of the sea in blue water is a serious 
| and troublesome investigation ; and, indeed, some 

of the difficulties have only lately been com- 
pletely overcome. But it is not only required 
that we should find out the depth of water. ‘To 
_know any thing of the ocean floor we must also 


| be able to bring to the light of day and exaniine 
with our own eyes the material buried in the 
deep gloom of those vast abysses, through which 
but few of the sun’s rays can penetrate even 
under the most favorable conditions. Certainly, 
during a great part of every twenty-four hours 
| in all temperate latitudes the quantity of light 
transmitted to the bottom of the sea must be so 
small as to be quite unappreciable by our vision ; 
and as light is, as fur as we know, necessary to 
the existence of life, it was long assumed that 
eternal death reigned over those wide-spread 
surfaces, and that the only indications of life 
that could be expected must consist of skeletons 
of such marine animals as might perchance have 
reached the bottom from above. There might 
seem also another reason why death should reign 
supreme in these regions, in the fact that a fresh 
supply of oxygen is needed to replace that con- 
sumed by all animals in one way or other, and 
the certainty that such replacement can only take 
place through the whole body of the water 
above. 

The phenomena of blue water are, however, 
not governed by our ideas of what is likely to 
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occur under assumed circumstances; observation 
and experiment have shown that with the in- 
struments now in use, the depth of any required 
part of the ocean is readily obtainable within 
narrow limits of error, during all weathers, and 
even in disturbed seas, without any extraordinary 
difficulty. In spite of the vast pressure of the 
column of water above, the small supply of light 
that can reach the bottom, and the slow replace- 
ment of oxygen at their depths, it is also certain 
that animals of various kinds live and flourish 
there ; aud we now know that these animals are 
wonderfully like those that elsewhere occupy 
shallow water, and that they are capable of 
being transported in a living state to the surface. 

An account of the successive improvements 
in the s unding process by which these conclu- 
sions have been attained, aud the difficulties 
overcome, can hardly fail to possess interest at a 
moment when we have just received a fresh in- 


water at the place of sounding; secondly, the 
temperature at required depths; and, thirdly, 
there should be brought up from the bottom as 
large a quantity as possible of the mud, stones, 
shells, or other substances lying there. These 
are not always accompanied at every sounding; 
and, indeed, the most approved contrivances are 
calculated to effect these objects by separate ob- 
servations. 

For the original idea of the ingenious con- 
trivances now generally adopted we are indebted 
to our transatlautic brethren. After many fail- 
ures and disappointments, Captain Brooks of the 
United States Navy, invented a sounding appa- 
ratus which consisted of a cannon-shot, having a 
hole through it for the passage of an iron rod. 
This rod terminated upwards in a pair of movable 
hooks, from which the shot was so slung that 
the ball became detached the instant the bottom 
of the sea was struck. The lower part of the 


stalment of information on the subject, and‘ iron rod was adapted to bring up a small quan- 


when our great arctic navigator, Sir Leopold 
M’Cliutock, assisted by a worthy staff of officers, 
aud a naturalist well fitted for his work, have 


added to their laurels by successful researches | 


concerning the bottom of the Atlantic, in high 
latitudes, made during a season so inclement as 
that of the summer and autumn of 1860. 

rhe apparatus and contrivances made use of 
in sounding and dredging in water more than 
five hundred fathoms deep require to be first ex- 
plained, and we may then inquire into the 
results already obtained by deep sounding, so 
far as they bear upon the physical geography 
and natural history of the ocean. In every 
point of view, these results are of great import- 
ance. They were originally obtained for the 
purpose of guiding and warning those who were 
xbout to lay down a telegraph cable between the 
British Islands and the American continent ; 
but, as often happens in similar cases they have 
led to conclusions far more widely extended 
than were at first anticipated. They indicate 
peculiarities of form in those concealed depres- 
sions of the earth’s surface always covered with 
water, that seem to pvint to special causes for 
their production; and they show, beyond all 
doubt, that life can and does exist under cireum- 
stances previously considered quite incapable of 
supporting it. They even inform us of the kind 
of life that is most independent of light and 
air; they explain, by example, the condition of 
minute atoms of limestone and flint under the 
pressure of acolumn of water equivalent to several 
tons on the square inch ; and they prove that the 
currents affecting water at or near the surface, 
and at moderate depths, do not reach the bottom 
in mid-ocean, although other very different 
currents may there act. 

The apparatus for deep soundings should be 
adapted to attain three distinet objects ; namely, 
first, the determination of the depth of the 


tity of any mud or sand it touched, and as the 
rod, when detached from the bal! or sinker, 
| offered but little resistance to the water, it could 
come back with the line, and bring with it to the 
surface an indication of the bottom. 

With this apparatus several deep soundings 
|of the Atlantic were obtained, and mud from 
, the bed of that ocean was for the first time sub- 
| mitted to human eyes. This mud was almost 
|entirely made up of parts of animals; ninety 
| per cent. of it consisting of the minute shells of 
, some of the lowest forms of organization. No 
| evidence was thus obtained as to whether the 
animals who constructed these shells had lived 
at the bottom, or whether their skeletons had 
sunk or been drifted to their resting-place after 
| death. 

A considerable @improvement on Captain 
Brooks’ apparatus wasein®duced by the late 
Mr. Massey, under the auspices of Captain Day- 
man, who, in command of H. M. S. Cyclops, 
a powerful steamer, made a series of soundings 
during the summer of 1857, at intervals of 
ubout sixty miles, entirely across the Atlantic, 
from Valentia in Ireland to the coast of New- 
foundland. The alteratious thus effected were 
such as to render the whole machine less cum- 
brous and diminish friction in the desceat, to 
ensure the removal of the sinker when the 
bottom was reached, and to cluse the valve so as 
to enable it not only to catch but bring up the 
mud and stones from the bottom. This latter re- 
sult was, however, attained so imperfectly that, 
in maay cases, only a few grains of the bottom 
were brought up, and sometimes there would be 
absolutely none at all. 


| 
| 
' 
| 


(To be continued.) 
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It is wise not to seek a secret, and honest not 
to reveal it. 
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FRIENDS’ 


THE OLD COUPLE. 


It stands in a sunny meadow, 
he house so mossy and brown, 
With its cumbrous old stone chimneys, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 


The trees fold their green arms around it, 
The trees, a century old ; 


And the winds go chaunting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 


The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
And the roses bloom on the hill; 
And beside the brook in the pastures, 

The herds go feeding at will. 


The children have gone and left them, 
They sit in the sun alone! 

And the old wife’s tears are falling, 
As she harks to the well known tone, 


That won her heart in her girlhood, 
That has soothed her in many a care, 

And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 


She thinks again of her bridal— 
How, dressed in her robe of white, 
She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning’s rosy light. 


Oh, the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek is fled ; 
And the sunshine still as golden, 

But it falls on a silvered head. 


And the girlhood dreams, once vanished, 
Come back in her winter time, 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of spring-time’s prime. 


And looking forth from the window, 
She thinks how the trees have grown 

Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 
She crossed the old door stone. 


He folded their hands together— 
He touched their eyelids with balm ; 
And their last breath floated upward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 


Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road, 

That leads to the beautiful city, 
‘Whose builder and maker is God.” 


Perhaps in that miracle country 
They will give her lost youth back ; 
And the flowers of a vanished spring-time, 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. 


One draught from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood’s prime; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlived time. 


3ut the shades that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair, 

Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel has printed there, 


We will hide away ‘neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the West; 
Where the sunbeams cannot find them, 

Nor the Winds disturb their rest. 


And we'll suffer no tell-tale tombstone, 
With its age and date, to rise 

O’er the two who are old no longer, 
In the Father’s House in the skies. 
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WHAT I LIVE FOR. 


I live for those that love me, 
For those that know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


——>- 8 —— 


THE CINNAMON CROP IN CEYLON. 


The cinnamon gardens in the neighborhood of 
Colombo, impart to the whole scene a singularly 
cheerful, agreeable aspect. The bushes, from 
four to six feet in height, with their smooth, beau- 
tiful, light green leaves, and their pale, yellow 
flower-stamens shoot up fresh and succulent, from 
the snow-white quartz soil in which they best 
thrive. The flower season of the cinnamon is in 
January, and the fruit ripens in April, when the 
sap is richest in the shrub. In May the boughs 
are begun to be ‘‘ barked,” which process con- 
tinues till October. The pruning and gathering 
of the yearling shoots, which are about the thick- 
ness of a man’s thumb, is very laborious, and 
employs many hands. Each laborer cuts off as 
many as he can conveniently carry in a bundle, 
then, with the point of.a crooked knife, made for 
the express purpose, strips the entire rind from 
the wood, carefully scrapes off the exterior corti- 
cal and innermost layer, and lays the stripped 
off cinnamon rind, now reduced to the thickness 
of parchmeni, in the sun, where it dries and 
curls together, 

A!l round the hut, in which the peeling of the 
rind is carried on, is diffused a most exquisite 
aroma, caused by the breaking of the leaves or 
twigs. What is related, however, by travel- 
lers of the fragance of cinnamon forests, which 
they have scented at a great distance seaward, 
would seem to indicate that this delicious odor 
emanates from various other aromatic plants in 
which Ceylon is so rich, rather than the cinna- 
mon groves, the aroma of which, indeed, is not 
perceptible beyond the immediate vicinity. The 
best description of cinnamon is not so thick as 
stout paper; and is fine grained. flexible, light 
brown or golden yellow, sweet and pungent; the 
coarser qualities are thick-skinned, dark brown, 
acrid, stinging, and leave a bitter after taste. In 
the warehouses the cinnamon rinds and canes 
sorted for shipping are piled upon each other, and 
packed in bales of about 90 Ibs. weight each, 
and carefully sewed. In all cavities and spaces 
between each layer an immense quantity of 
pepper is strewn, to preserve the cinnamon dur- 
ing its sea-voyage, by which both spices are 
benefited, the black pepper absorbing all the 
superfluous moisture, and gaining by the fra- 
grance of the cinnamon.— The Scientific Ameri- 
can. 
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BROOMS AND BROOM CORN. 


A recent graduate of Amherst College, a resi- 
dent of Hadley, Mr. H. S h, has written for 
the Northamptun Free Pressan interesting article 
on broom corn and the manufacture of brooms, a 
branch of industry of much importance in Had- 
ley. The markets of Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, are supplied with brooms from 
Hadley, and many are seut to the Pacific coast. 
The article contains many interesting statistics. 
Broom corn is a native of India. It was culti- 
vated in Eurupe in the early part of the last 
century, for what purpose is not known, but 
probably as a mere plant to adorn parks and 
gardens of the higher classes. The writer says 
the country is indebted to Dr. Franklin for its 
introduction. He is said, while examining an im- 

orted stalk, in the possession of a Philadelphia 
ts, as a curiosity, to have discovered a seed 
which he had picked off and planted. Once 
propagated, it was eagerly sought by the ad- 
mirers of rare plants, and consequently was soon 
widely disseminated. 

It was introduced in the valley of the Con- 
necticut some time between the years i785 
and 1790, and was carefully cultivated in gar- 
dens as an ornamental shrub. At that time the 
birch broom was in general use. Some sharp- 
sighted Yankee, with an eye for the useful, con- 
ceived the idea of turning this new and novel 
plant to some practical use, and inaugurated a 
new branch of productive industry by making 
broom corn brooms. We have not been able to 
discover his name; were he known, the ladies 
would doubtless deify him. 

Hadley has the honor of being the pioneer 
town in the broom business. Broom corn was 
introduced by the venerable Samuel Hopkins, 
D. D., pastor of the church, a short time pre- 
vious to the year 1790. He first cultivated a 
few stalks in his garden, impelled by the same 
desire which had caused its dissemination. It 
was soon cultivated to a considerable extent 
throughout the town. Its adoption for the pur- 
poses of broom making, and the manifest 
superiority of a broom corn broom over the old 





birch broom, inaugurated a new era. Most of 


the families in town raised asmall patch in some 
corner of their gardens, for what was then, and 
has been ever since, esteemed an indispensable 
article in domestic economy. 

Brooms were first made by a negro of Hadley 
named Kbar, who became ivitiated in the mys- 
tery, and was employed by the towns-peuple to 
Work up their corn. He furnished handles and 
twine, and had half the brooms for his labor. 
He sold his share in the adjacent towns, and 
was the first broom corn merchant in the 
country. 

About 1795 Mr. Levi Dickinson raised “ an 
whole half acre” of broom corn, and employed 





Ebar to make the crop into brooms, which he 
sold in the river towns and in Connecticut, which 
yielded him a fair profit. His neighbors pro- 
cured seed of Mr. D., and from this date it was 
a staple crop of Hadley, which has*been con- 
tinued to the present time, yielding a very 
handsome sum in net profits. 

The culture of broom corn and the manufac- 
ture of brooms, although originating in Hadley, 
was by no means limited toit. ‘The neighbor- 
ing towns commenced growing and manutactur- 
ing—and a flourishing and lucrative business 
soon arose—a business, the extent of which was 
not, at that time, generally known. 

There was great difficulty originally in making 
the brooms. At first they were made up round. 
The handles were a willow stick with the bark 
peeled off, with two pegs through it, where the 
brush was fastened. ‘Lhese would fall to pieces 
when the brush became dry. ‘hey next used 
only one peg and made the broom flat, or goose- 
necked, braided with twine. Then came the 
braided wire broom, with the invention of a press 
to shape them. After this iron moulds were 
substituted, and the screw press, which are used 
at the present time. 

The earlier manufacturers made their own 
handles. They split them out of soft light 
wood, and rounded them by means of a concave 
plane. The first turned handles were made in 
an ordinary foot lathe—the next by the hollow 
auger. ‘his was the first step. improvement 
succeeded improvement, till the acme ot despatch 
and excellence was finally reached in the broom 
machine of to-day. 

In 1860 there were in Hadley and North 
Hadley seventy-one men who manufactured and 
sold brooms. Of this number, thirty-five use 
upwards of ten tons of brush a year. ‘The ag- 
gregate amount of broém corn used in Hadley 
and North Hadley is 920 tons, giviug employ- 
ment to 154 workmen. 

The number of brooms manufactured in 1860, 
in the two towns, Hadley and North Hadley, 
was 1,200,000. Number of brushes, 210,00. 
Value of brooms and brushes, $191,000. had- 
deus Smith, Ksq., of North Hadley, is the 
largest manufacturer, using 100 tons of brush a 
year. 

p Previous to the introduction of the corn broom, 
the only broom used was the old birch one manu- 
factured by Indians; and the thought of the 
white man competing, in a province which was 
considered us belonging exclusively to the red 
man, seemed to be highly ludicrous. Yet it isa 
fact, and the growing of corn and the manufac- 
ture of brooms has become a lucrative business 
for the farmers in the vailey of the Connecticut. 
— Exchange Paper. 

egal 

He is a Judas that will get money at any 

thing. — Lenn. 
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CAMELS IN CALIFORNIA. ‘seriously and grandly—as a man who wore a 
; , soul of his own in his bosom; and did not wait 
The Bactrian camels, imported to California} till it was breathed into him by the breath of 
from the Amoor river, about two years since, | fashion. 
have shown and are proving themselves service- | 
able as beasts of burden. It has been so often} Bi ae 
reiterated that the double-humped camel could a ee a wen 


not be packed, and would not carry freight, and| Two German chemists, working together in 
the timid here, as elsewhere, doubted their} their laboratory, at Heidelberg, have analysed 
adaptability to highway transportation. Hence | the body of the sun. It had been discovered 
Frisius, to whom the Siberian quadrupeds were | several years ago, by another German _philoso- 
consigned, failed for some months in getting an! pher, that the solar spectrum exhibits numerous 
offer for them approximating to their true value. | dark lines, crossing it in parallel directions, at 
Finally, Julius Bandmann purchased the lot, ten | certain though irregular distances apart, and of 
in number, being convinced from observation | various thicknesses. The~e lines were conjectur- 
that they could be advantageously employed as | ed to be occasioned by the absorption of some of 
beasts of burden in California? the rays of light in some of those parts of the 
While in the possession of their proprietor, | spectrum by causes unexplained. Further re- 
the camels have been constantly packed with | searches have made known that the rays emanat- 
immense loads. The ordinary pack-saddle fits; ing from other sources exhibit different spectra 
in finely between the callous protuberances, and | when decomposed by a prism, each kind of light 
on this bags, barrels, packages and miscellaneous| having its peculiar and distinctive spectrum. 
articles are bound, the girths about the neck and| The variously colored lights produced by the 
under the belly are tightly drawn, and the ani-| combustion of the metals, for example, when they 
mal thus laden, walks or paces off as easily as} pass through a glass prism, and the images are 
the best trained mule. Recently, by way of ex-| received on a white screen, present separate 
periment, one of the largest camels left the yard | spectra which never vary for each metal. This 
of McDonald with bags of sand weighing at least | distinctive property is so well preserved, that 
six hundred and fifty pounds, and with this im-| when the light produced by the combustion of 
mense load footed it over the precipitous and | several metals mixed together is decomposed, the 
deep sand hills to the Presidio Plaza. several spectra are maintained separate, and the 
On their return from the day’s pasturage, the | combined yet distinctive image shows the spec- 
camels are driveninto theenclosureat McDonald’s, | trum of each metal as separately as if its light 
where, at sunset, they lie down to sleep all in a| alone were decomposed. 
heap. They rise about four o’clock, seek the} By varying the experiment, this combined 
sun, and shelter when the winds arise. A tub | colored spectrum may be converted into a negative 
of fresh water always stands in the yard, but it|image of dark lines only. This is done when 
is seldom visited. When well, a camel goes to| the rays of a more powerful light pass through 
the tub but once in ten days, and then quenches | the colored flame. The dark lines thus formed 
his thirst with two buckets of water. correspond exactly with certain of the dark lines 
It is believed that for transportation of goods | in the solar spectrum. It is therefore inferred 
between points in the interior counties over the | that the lines vbserved crossing the decomposed 
Sierras, or through the Carson Valley region, the | colored light are caused by the absorption of 
Asiatic camel would be found preferable to the| portions of the intense light from the body of the 
mule. The experiments here tried by Julius] sun in passing through incandescent vapors that 
Bandmann demonstrate that they require less|surround it. Proceeding on that hypothesis, 
food and water, no care, can bear heavier bur-| those hitherto inexplicable dark lines have been 
dens and travel faster, and more than all, are| closely scrutinized in order to discover whether 
neither susceptible to disease, nor sudden fits of| they correspond with the spectra of the metals. 
frenzied wrath.— Californian. It has by this means been ascertained that the 
negative spectrum of iron exactly coincides with 
a certain number of those lines; that the spec- 
trum of nickel coincides with others of the dark 
lines, and that the negative spectre of magnesium, 
sodium, and of some others of the metallic bases 
of the earth, also have their exact counterparts 
in the solar spectrum. By this means it is as- 
certained, in a manner quite convincing to those 
who have witnessed the experiments, that the 
body of the sun containgJarge portions of iron 
and of other metals andMearth common on this 
globe of ours.—Exchange Paper. 
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MANLINESS. 


Learn from the earliest day to insure your 
principles against the peril of ridicule. You can 
no more exercise your reason if you live in the 
constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
your life if you are in the constant terror of 
death. If you think it right to differ from the 
times, and to make a point of morals, do it, how- 
ever rustic, however antiquated, however pedan- 
tie it may appear; do it, not for insolence, but 
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ITEMS. 
FOREIGN. 


Tue Frencu Court or Cassation, corresponding to 
our United States Supreme Court, has just pronounc- 
ed a decision of considerable importance as respects 
religious freedom. It amounts to this, that Protes- 
tants may lawfully educate their own children by the 
employment of private tutors. 


JERMANY has lost one of her most eminent female 
scholars. Frau Dr. Heidenreich, nee von Siebold, 
died at Darmstadt recently. She was born in 1792, 
studied the science of midwifery at the Universities 
of Gottingen and Giessen, and took her doctor’s de- 
gree in 1817. 


A Lone Tunnet.—-A tunnel is in process of con- 
struction under the bed of the river Indus in India. 
It is to be 7,215 feet long, and lighted by gas. The 
cost will not be less than $2,500,u00. 


Vesuvivs.—Prof Palmieri, the resident Director of 
the Royal Meteorological Observatory on Mount Vesu- 
vius, says: ‘We do not find in the history of Vesu- 
vius so long a period of continued eruption as that 
of these late years. Since December 19, 1859, up to 
the present time, there has been a series of little con- 
tinued eruptions of greater or less duration, with 
various phases.”—London Atheneum. 





AGE oF THE WorLp.—The deepest deposit of guano 
known is 70 feet. According to Humboldt, a depo- 
sit of three centuries would not exceed more than 
one-third of an inch in thickness. By an easy ma- 
thematical calculation, it will be seen that at this 
rate it would take almost countless centuries to form 
the deepest guano bed. Such a calculation carries 
us back toward a former geological period, and 
proves that in past ages a greater number of birds 
existed. 


DOMESTIC. 


Captain Hayes’ Arctic Expepition.—Nothing has 
been heard of the Arctic expedition which sailed, 
about a year ago, under Captain Hayes since last 
Fall. At that time the captain was on the coast of 
Greenland, at a point about sixty miles north of Up- 
per Navawick. From that place he sailed northward 
in the route pursued by Dr. Kane. The expedition 
may be looked for during the next month, and pro- 
bably the first intelligence from them will be brought 
by Dr. Hayes himself, unless the expedition of Hall, 
which started at nearly the same time, brings back 
some intelligence on their return. 

If Captain Hayes does not return before the end of 
October, it is more than probable that he will have 
gone into winter quarters in some portion of the Upper 
Arctic regions. He has plenty of provisions, as he 
was obliged to land a large quantity on the Green- 
land coast before starting on the more perilous por- 
tion of his voyage.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Expepitiovus.—A Sacramento paper publishes news 
from Salt Lake City only three days old. It was sent 
by pony one hundred and fifteen miles, and was 
thence sent by telegraph. 


Accipent.—A short time since as the train con- 
taining governments troops, was passing over Bea- 
ver Creek near Cincinnati, the bridge broke, and 
precipitated four cars into the bottom of the stream. 
There were one hundred men wounded and 28 mor- 
tally wounded or killed. 


Texncton, Mo.—Col@pel Mulligen with 3000 men, 
was attacked on the 18th inst. at Lexington in wes- 
tern Missouri by Gen. Price with 30,000 men; after a 
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resistance of several days, the latter surrendered as 
prisoners of war. 


M. Manan, an artist employed in a photographing 
establishment in Philadelphia, has invented an ar- 
rangement by which he can magnify the smallest 
portrait to a life-size figure without impairing the 
likeness in the least—Seientifie American. 


The leading scientific journals state that the common 
animal glue is likely soon to be superseded by paste 
made of gluten. Gluten, which is to be had at all 
starch manufactories, will dissolve in twice its weight 
of cold water, and may be used in a cold state. 


A. L. Fleury, of New York, announces that he has 
discovered a new species of electricity, which he calls 
vegetable electricity. He says that what vital elec- 
tricity is to the animal, vegetable electricity is to 
the plant; that every plant is a vegeto-electric 
machine of great intensity, and were it not for its 
own conducting Beret which leads off the electri- 
city to the earth, we should see electric pheno- 
mena from plants of a striking nature. So powerful 
is the influénce of electricity on plants that he says 
seeds have been developed to perfect plants in a few 
hours under its stimulating force. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meat.—There is very little or no ship- 
ping demand for Flour, and sales are only in a small 
way for home use, selling at $5 123 per bbl. for 
fresh ground Western superfine ; $5 25 a5 37 for 
extras; $5 50a5 76 for extra family, and $6 50 a 
$7 25 for fancy. Rye flour is dull, with sales at $3 a 
$3 25. Corn Meal is scarce, and Penna. is worth 
$2 81. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and 
prices are firm. Sales 7,000 Dus. at $1 18 al 22 
for prime Penna., and Delawafe red; white ranges at 
$134 a $1 38. Rye issteady. Sales of old Penna. 
at 60c, and new at 54 a 55e. Corn—There is little 
offering, but the demand for it is good at 54} a 55c¢ 
for prime Southern and Penna. yellow. Onxts are 
less active at 30 cents. for new Delaware and old 
Penna. at 33 a 34 cents. No sales of Barley or 
Malt. 

Sreps.—Clover is scarce, at $4 75 a 5 00 per 64 
Ibs. Timothy is in fair request at 52 00 a 2 25 per 
bushel. Flaxseed is worth $1 40 a1 42. 





fy*.REES AND PLANTS.—The proprietors would re- 
| spectfully invite the attention of purchaseis to 
their large and healthy stock of the above, both in 
the Fruit and Ornamental Departments. All the most 
approved varieties in cultivation are grown. Those 
wishing to purchase largely will find our prices low. 

Wholesale and Retail Catalogues furnished on ap- 
plication to HOOPES.& BRO. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
9 mo. 28th—4t. 





A MALE TEACHER who has had considerable 
A experience, desires a situation either in city or 
country. Good reference given. Address Frienp, 
care of Publisher of this paper. 

Rererences,—Alex. H. Laidlaws, A. M., Principal 
Monroe Grammar School, Phila.; Wm. Whitall, 
Prin. Friends Academy, E. of 44 N. 11th St.; Thos. 
Barlow, President Board of Ptblie School Directors, 
Ist Section Philada. ; Moses Hé@y, Pres. B. of P.S. 
Directors, Delaware Co., Pa. 

9th mo, 21, lt. 





FRIENDS’ 


\ 7M. STILL, dealer i STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill OGAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on handy, Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. eland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 


9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos. . 


O LET—A Three-Story Dwelling Bien No. 422 
| N. Fourth street above Callowhill, with Range, 
Dumb Waiter, &c. 
of this ver: 


Apply at the Publication Office 


‘RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS.— 
4 The Fall and Winter a this Institution 
will commence on the 14th day enth month next. 
For circulars and further particulars address the 
Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 7—4t. 


] NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
2EFERENCES—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


1 








OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N FE- 
BR MALE SEMINARY.—This institution is beauti- 
fully and healthfully located near the village of 
Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

The Fall term will commence Tenth month lst, 
1861, and continue in session for a period of twenty- 
eight weeks. For terms, references and other par- 
ticulars, see circular, which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principals, Darby P. O., Pennsylvania, 
or from E. Parrish, cor. Arch and Fighth sts., Phila. 
ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 

JANE P. GRAHAME, 
Principals. 


8 mo. 31—5t. 


XATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, CHESTER Co., 
i Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and, other particulars, see cat ilogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. ; 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—The next 
L, term of 40 weeks begins the 30th of 9th mo. En- 
tire cost to the pupil for the term, including board, 
‘washing, use of books;-and tuition, $90. For twen- 
ty weeks, $45. 
Circulars sent by ¢ either of the Subscribers, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.,8 mo. 17th, 18¢1.—2t. 


£ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
iV} will re-open the 1st 2d day in 10th mo., and con- 
tinue in session 40 weeks. For Board, Washing, Tu- 
ition, use of Books, Pens, Ink, &c., $135 per term, one 
half payable in advance, the other at the middle of 
the Term. Drawing Lessons, Latin, French, each $10 
per'Term. Stationery furnished at the usual prices, 
For further particulars, apply to, 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal. 


8th mo. 17th, 1861.—6t. 
jee INSTITUTE for young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, near Fairville Station, @n the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Central Railroad, ands@n the 
stage route from Wilmington, Delaware, to Kennett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthygand de- 
lightful portions of Chester Co., Pennsylvania, 

The buildings were constructed expressly for 
school purposes on the most approved plan. ¥oung 
men will be prepared for College, and both sexes for 
teaching. 

Boarding, Wasking, and Tuition, &c., $60° per 
session of 20 weeks, commencing 10th mo. » (cep, 
28th, 1861, For Circulars apply to 

JESSE D. SHARPL +. Proprietor. 
JosEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal 
Swirnrn ©. ienaen. Teachers, 

Fairville P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

4t. 8 mo. at 

+ EORG E * NEW BOLD, having obtained a a good 

T location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
| Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will reopen the 
lst of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 
without intermission, including two terms of twenty 


weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m Byberry P. 0., Pa. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
C Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and*con- 
tinue tw enty weeks. he 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
7th—3 mos. 





9th mo. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver out Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. a ¢ 
CHAS. LAING & CO.) 
N. E. cor. Sixt§and Chestnut so 

Amos J. MicHEener. Pitiade. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. a 


Hats made to 





